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ABSTRACT 

This bulletin presents news and opinions of the staff 
of Project Brave of the St. John Valley in northern Maine, included 
in this issue are reports on the theoie of the meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 1972, nevs of the ittpleiaentation of 
a bilingual prograa, a discussion of the importance of self-concept 
in children/ reasons for teaching reading at hone, and many 
photographs of activities at Project Brave* The text of the bulletin 
is in English, vith one poea in French. (SK) 
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That each child may !earr> who he is, what he Is, 
and what he may become — what It Is, In fact, 
to be 1 full human being, 

Margoret Mead 
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A REFLECTION OF THE ^?nd ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH - NOVEMBER, 1972 



} fhfnk fhat whot wci are taU Ing abou^ and suffering from today Is the enormous number 
of breoks be) /een almost all of our students and Ihe pieces of tradition and the pos^ tbat we 
try to give them because of the breaks that are In us ... If we wont people to be full 
human beings, we want them to have q% much portlcipatlon as they — as Indlvlduols with 
a certain kind of mind, a certain kind of Imagolnotton, o certain kind of Imagery -*-are 
copable of. We wont to be sure that we didn't Ignore the particular sense that they could 
use best « If theyVe auditory and they've been taught only to read, they wlH miss come- 
th'ng forever h\ their lives, 

When one looks at a pt fmltlve tribe In New Guinea, before we've had contact with 
fhm, th«y have dignity^ they have a great sense that they understand all that Is to be 
understood In the world. The/ know, of course, that ?here are an enormous number of un- 
explainable things. But the things that they have thought about ond members of their group 
have thought about, they understond. They have no sense oMmpatrrnent untM they come in 
contoct with others who begin to give them c sense of Insufficiency, Now, the whole 
history of the human race in the lost 20,000 yeors has been the history of people who knew 
more, demeaning people who knyw less. 

In turning Individuals who were members of Isolated, proud groups with their own 
poetry, their own art, their Own religious beliefs Into people who were Ignorant, we 
turned the prellterate people Into Illiterate people. We turned people who were the proud 
possessors of their whole tradition Into people who know nothing. 

If we can provide Immediate human links between anything that we talk to other 
people about or Introduce into our conversation when we are talking to them, they then do 
not know that they did not know that. It becomes immedloteiy port of theftjselves. 

I worked with primitive people In New Guinea In 1928 who hod no calendar arid 
m'v* */ counted from moon to moon and backward to the time of their grandfother and forward 
to the time of their grandchild. When I went back 25 years later, they*d had a cultural 
revolution, and they had learned to handle a very large omount of our materials. They 
handled dates perfectly. They would have been ihe delight of any Investigating committee 
holding teachers accountable, They were keeping notices, a beoutlful diary of what went 
on In the village. And so I said, "How do you know that today |s September 3, 1953? " 
They sold, "Because yesterday was September 2." And 1 said, "How do you know It's 1953?" 
And they said, "Becouse last year was 1952," Now, they had started counting in 1946, 
which was the beginning of their new age. They could go back to 1946 and no further* I 
sold, "How do you know it was 1946? " They said, "Because the EuropeqfiS told us so." Now 
these w(sre Intelligent people. They had known and worked out their ages and arranged them 
Ip dppr^^^ $6 they could tie themselves as living people lnt6 this Itmff S6p|je.:j^ 

^:came bock and looked at <^r school system and at what we do ^ Children come 
iSlHe teachers writes on the board, "Today Is September 3, 1972," with no 
' ' f SiQevf ^r^^^ m<2^t coses ,^. tha next day Is September 4/ and the next doy 
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1$ September 5. If It doesn't make sense to them at home; If we took the trouble to find out, 
v/e'd find that nobody told them at homo either. 

I think what we're talking about — when we say that It's harder to teach children, It's 
harder *c get them Interested In the things they ought to be Interested In, It's harder to make 
the things that Iwve meant so much In our past meaningful to them — Is that there are endless 
breaks In what we do, and we have no way of connecting the child with these things and at 
the same time preserving the proper proportions. 

People who are enjoying reading are now reading In a way that no human being will 
ever read again. And I think It's terribly Important to realize this, because those of us who 
grew up before tV, radio, movies, or color reproduction of pictures, learned to read and 
from those squlggles on that page to build up magnificent visions. We constructed land- 
scapes, constructed personalities, knew just how they looked, so If we ever saw an Illustra- 
tion later we were absolutely offronted because we knew they didn't look like that. This 
ability to reconstruct from a book to o degree Is gone, because children, from the time they 
grow up, see what Is happening, every sort of thing happening, and we've steadily been 
altering people's ability to read. 

The full human being Is a person who heh related to all of the past that we know about, 
to the^Jresent that we know about, and to the future that Is to come. This doesn't mean, 
you know, that ho has to have read Dante, but he has to have lived In a world where If Dante 
was mentioned, he was mentioned as something he could have read, by sometfhe who has read 
It, and who didn't merely learn to pass some examination In "who wos Dante" without ever 
having read a line of it and to pass that Information along as a bunch of undigested, meaning- 
less statements . 

I think it's terribly Important In all cur teaching of literature that somehow we find a 
way to reconnect the children, the students that we teach directly and immediately, to 
whatever it Is we're going to teach. One of the points about McGuffy's old reader — and 
I suppose there are people here who had plenty of suffering over It — Is that the people who 
taught It knew what wo i in It and liked It. And that meant a great deal to the children. 

(There) Is a children's camp where they make a whole by putting together different 
kinds of disturbed and hurt children to care for each other: they take a very seriously crippled, 
. blind, deaf child with one leg and no arms and they Vake disturbed, delinquent, sadistic chil- 
dren — children that you wouldn't dare leave alone wltK a dog or a cat — and put them to- 
gether. The disturbed children take care of the crippled children and lead the blind children 
around, and everybody become!; human. 

I want to go a little further with this analogy. In every group of students today, we 
have the most extraordinarily discrepant experiences, unbelievable experiences. Every time 
I go around a class of 20 students and ask them to tell about their lives back to their grand- 
parents, i wonder at the end of the discussion why they can talk to each other at all . 1 1 ^ 
seems absolutely phenomenal — they're sitting around a table, or In what Is called a disci- 
pline, ond they know q vocabulary. Heaven knows what the words mean to each of them. 
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ON BEING A FULL HUMAN BEING 



The fheme for NCTE Convention 1972 was In keeping with a longtime central 
concern of the Council: "that each child may learn who he Is, what he Is, 
and what he may become — • whot It Is, In fact, to be a full h.uman being." 
In the opening session of the Convention, both Virginia Reld, Council pres- 
ident, and Margaret Mead, from whose writings the theme was taken, ad- 
dressed their vsmarks to tho responsibility odults have for restructuring a 
world In which children may fully actualize their humanity. 

If we have not actually fallen In, some of us have been shoved by pressures to accel- 
erate the transfer of knowledge . "Start them earlier, teach them sooner, teach them more, 
more, more, In spite of the rate of knowledge doubling every seven years or less/' 

^ And Is Plaget wrong, after all? Can we skip what Plaget Identifies as crucial stages 
In conceptual growth? And If we cannot, but skip these steps nevertheless, what Is the 
total cost to the child? . . . 

(Christopher Jencks) argues On his controversial study. InequoHty ) that the country is 
(Wrong to judge Its schools as If they were factories turning a raw material (children) Into an 
end product (employable adults); rather, schools should be seen as families which offer a 
certain kind of lifestyle . . . 

If, then, we view the schools as families, we should expect them to be just as diverse 
as families are. Margaret Mead, ... in the book Family, has described for us how diverse 
families can be and that there Is no single model for an Ideal family, but also whatever this 
family model says. It carries the pattern for the next generation and sets Its Imprint of ex- 
pectation on the growing children. What their parents have achieved, they may achieve; 
where their parents have failed In their realization of a good life, they may succeed. And 
even though the family pattern may be broken as a result of separation, divorce, death, or 
disaster, the child growing up In his family is given both in Irrevocable sense of the indi- 
vidual's full humariHy and a sense of the potentialities for depth and range In human rela- 
tionships. , . 

If, then, the schools are to be like families, let them be families In which children; 

1 . Have on opportunity learn from one another. ' 

2. Are not asked what will you be when you grow up, but rather, who are you now? 
And who would you like to be next? And how can we help you become that? 

3. Are encouraged like Jonathan Seagull to fly higher, not to compete with his fel- 
low birds but to know no limits and so begin his race to team. 

4. Have time with an adult who also has time for them. (I am truly concerned with 

the increase In class sizes, and ftlll the elementary teacher In most schools does 
not have o preparation period.) 

5. Have adults who are more Interested in what children say thon In how they say tt. 

6. Are nurtured by good books, music, art, as well as by good food and fellowship, 
aros you say \f, Miss Mead — "families in which children perceive themselves 
and oihers as full human beings." ' 

Virginia M, Reld 

Mills College, California 



"La sourts des vllles et Id sourls des champs" 



Students of Mrs. Alphena Ayotte's tlifrd grade of St. Thomas School, Madawaska, 
enacted for students and parents, a French skU entitled "La sourls des vllles et la sourls 
des champs." 

The students Illustrated the entire story on large cordboards which formed the back- 
drop for the play and helped supplement for the props. These third graders also rriode thetr 
own cardboard hats for the skit. 

The third grade boys sang "Sur la route de Berthler," with solo verses. 

"Ld lecon de bonte" was recited toperfectlon by Michael Michaud. 

The girls were on stage next with a folk dance to the traditional French favorite, "Sur 
le pont d* Avignon . " This dance was followed by a duet, "Meunler tu dors, " sung by Lynn 
Gagnonand Cynthia Standing. 

The final seasonal caption was a lovely Easter Dance entitled "Strolling Down the 
Street Easter Morning." 



(upper left) Third grade studonh of Evangeline 
School r Modowaska^ pose bofore drawings they 
made after a field trip io Fort Kent, 

(upper right) The same cla$$ of students review 
the names of animals In French, 

(right) Students take part In a reading lesson 
with Mrs. Adrian Gagnon* 





These third grade students of Dr. Levesque 
School, Upper Frenchvltle^ proudly display the 
Acadian village which they constructed under 
the guidance of Mrs. Claudette VIoSette and 
Mrs* Blanche Guerrette* 



IMPLEMENTING A BILINGUAL PROGRAM IN $, A. *24 
by Lorraine Berube 



Title VII has now been successfully In progress In S.A.D. '24 for three years. The 
progress of this project has demonstrated realistic and effective results: children are 
progressing very well In all subjects; they have become more proficient and fluent In 
French and In English; they have developed an understanding and respect for their Acadian 
culture* Consequently/ this understanding and respact has leci to a more positive self- 
image and better social and personal adjustment* 

The beauty of the Bilingual Program is that i'r uses the mother tongue as a basts of 
strength for learning . 

Since children and parents have responded so positively toward the program ^ efforts 
are being made to Implement It tn oil the classrooms from kindergarten to fifth grade next 
fall . As a result of the Instructional Development Institute that was held In Van Buren In 
March/d committee on Bilingual Education was formed. This committee has been meeting 
weekly fo discuss how to best implement a Bilingual Program for all children K to 5th 
grade In S.A.D, *24. The following steps have been taken: 

1) The French objectives developed through Title VII were studied and evaluated. 
Consequently, In August, each team representative will meet with their team 
members to Implement these objectives In the classroom. In the event thot a 
classroom be without a bilingual teacher, the team will organize their program 

so that every child will be exposed to the French objectives through team teaching, 

2) A meeting Is scheduled for before the end of the school year to Inform the 
teachers of non-Title VII classrooms of the Bilingual Program, explain the materials 
Dr. Dube has written, and share activities that teachers have already developed, 

3) A meeting with the Advisory Council will be held In June to Inform the pare>its of 
the steps being taken to Implement this program. 

4) Consultants and resource people of the Title VII office will be consulted In Imple- 
menting this program . 

5) Information will be disseminated to all levels of the elementary school, as we 
hove as participants of this committee o French teacher from Junior High and one 
from the Intermediate level. This Information will be Important not only for 
better communication between these levels but olso.for better continuous progress. 

We are hopeful that with these combined efforts a true Bilingual Program will develop, 
one that Isn't limited too block of time during the day but one In which Its effect will 
transpire throughout the day. 

F r '^^^^^^ US continue /the glow hos already begun to oppMf In our ^^dt/ebtlono! sysfialtl - 
f tH^ g^ q truly blltngudi education . 



"CARIBOU STUDENTS VISIT THE VALLEY" 





The ffrst grade students from Caribou are hosted by Miss Martlne Pelletter's first grade students at 
St. John School, Interest Is high as they socialize end share. 




Caribou students with Mrs. Gall Dufoyr and 
aide, Mrs, Christine Therlault, and parent vol- 
unteers, pose before the Museum In St. David, 



Miss Bernette Albert explains the artifacts of the 
Museum to the children. 




Third grade studenh of Keegan School, Von Buren, express their creotWe talents as they take 
port In craO octtvftles* Their teacher, Mrs. Theresa Gyr, oversees the project. 




This some class of third grode students sew pup- Mrs* Antoinette Deschafne's third grade students 
pets under the guidance of Mrs* Prlscllla Dufour* of Keegon School, proudly display the lovely 

birdhouses which they constructed* 



THE CHI LD^S PERCEPTION OF SELF 
SHAPES HIS DESIRE TO ACHIEVE 

by Sr. JeonneUe Roy 

Inherent In the Title VII philosophy Is the belief that a chlld^s success In learning Is 
highly dependent upon that child's self-concept. A person's beliefs about himself will 
either keep him at ht$ task and stimulate further growth and Interest or they will foster o 
"cannot do" attitude a$ In the case with a negative Image, The program has shown greot 
Interest In Jieiping the students toward building 0 positive self^mage. 

Success-oriented objectives are an Important part of the Title VII program. The stu- 
dents ore asked to tell how they feel, whot they see, and think through drawings/ motions, 
music and writing. For example/ after listening too piece of mu$lc/a child Is asked to 
tell us how the music makes him feel or to relate his feeling through motions or drawings « 
In any of the activities related !o music, drama, art, or creative writing, a child will suc- 
ceed, for there are no definite answers. The child's answer Is always accepted . 

The Title VII program makes use of materials which take Into account the chlld'^ en-* 
vironment and native language. The materials used In the development of the French lan^ 
guage are based on the child's culture, such os: slides on points of local Interests and 
Importance; booklets on "Chez^nous: mo famllle^" Xhez-nous: mon village, 'V"Mon poys! 
Frenchvllle-St. Agatha," "Mon pays: Madawaska," "Mon pays: Van Buren," "La Foret," 
and "L'Egllse." All of these provide opportunities for acceptance ond use of the Mttve 
language^ self-expression and knowledge of local culture. 

The system of evaluation adopted by the project provides the teocher with additional 
knowledge of each child's strengths and weaknesses — thereby allowing the teacher to 
focus on the child's strength and at the same time meet each child's needs. The evaluation 
program includes: 

Diagnostic tests which provide the teacher with each child's strengths* and weak^ 
nesses In various areas such as reading, listening, vocobutary, etc . 
Pre-tests which Indicates where a child Is at academlcolly at the beginning of 
the school year. 

Posf-tests which Indicate the progress made by the child during the schobi year, 
Periodical checks on various objectives which Indicate to both the child and 
teacher the accomplishment of certain objectives. 

^ " Various workshops, courses and classroom visits made by the French and English co-^ 
ordlnators are attempts ot erecting In teachers an acceptance and better knowledge of self. 

Since the areo of feeling and attitude toward self Is an Intangible and changing one, 
Us results are not eostly measured. It U, therefore, difficult to soy with accuracy whcjt 
oetOcil fmpqct lififrudtldn has on the students^ self-concept. However, If r#66|it feserach 
''IV^ efforts ^hown and put Into action by the enttrS Title VI 1 staff 

t (tdrtf^Bf contribute to the development of the child's poiU\'^^ self-concept. 





iStudants of Dr* Lovesque School; Upper French- j 
vlllo/ experiment tn varied types of ccmmgnlca- \ 
tlons« In the upper photos on experimented tele^ 
phone (loaned by Bell Telephone Compony) helps 
children learn telephone manners ond procedures. 

Students tn the opposite photo communicate by 5i 
the art work they produce for the classroom > 
bulletin board, 

In the lower photoS/ written communication Is |i 
accentuated as students perfect their skills In ?? 
spelling by using the Continuous Progress l^^ 
Spelling Lab, 







^'MOTHER GOOSE CONCERT" 
Who!' |oy there Is In productng a concert 1 Judge for 
yourself by the expressfons on the faces of these ftrst grade 
stude nts of Mrs * Te rry O ue 1 1 ette d nd Mrs i ^ rbo ra Ko vo nagh of 
Mohffort School/ Sr. Agatha 




PERHAPS READING SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN THE HOME 
(by Cynthio Parsons, Portland Sunday Telegram) 



Margaret Mead recently startled 1,500 lunch companions during the annual meeting 
of the NotfovKil Association of Independent Schools. She suggested that readfng mfght 
best be taught at home • 

She argued thot the present system of a partially trained teacher working with 30 
1 1 llterote pupils results In failure of a significant number of pupils to learn to read. Since 
her audience knew that severol children In each first grade class do, Indeed, not fearn to 
read, she drew on appreciative response . But her suggestion that children learn to read 
at home as they leorn how to walu and talk met clenched-teeth silence. 

What about this startling Idea? 

Dr. Mead was serious. She did not make the sugge&Mon In |est« Also, she claimed 
there would not be any more failures In learning to read by shifting the responsibility to 
the home than there now are when the burden falls on the schools. 

Schools used to claim that only they could teach reading. They ofton sent word 
home that parents were not to give the children any help or Instruction In beginning read- 
ing; But that Is a thing of the post. The popular United States television progrom, 
"Sesame Street, " put such a notion quite out of business. Although this TV show does not 
carry direct Instruction In beginning reading. It does a great deal of what Is called "read- 
ing reod In ess." 

What If we were to call for more TV programs with Instrur tlon In reading, make 
reading workbooks and textbooks available, offer adult educatfoii courses In how to teach 
reading, and drop the teaching of reading from the school curriculum? 

It's certainly worth a try. 

Better educated neighbors might find wayf to help those few pjroiits In each community 
who do not, themselves, know how to readr Perhaps the American Association of University 
Women and similar orgonlzotlons could hold dosses on reading readiness and beginning 
reading Instruction for the children of Illiterate parents. 

Public television could do Its port by offering literacy lessons for adults and reading 
lessons for small children. Direct Instruction In phonics, spelling, vocabulary, word 
recognition, paragraph meaning, speed reading, and comprehension could be offered at 
suitable hours for viewing and studying. 

THE SAVING IN money for any community could be significant. With virtually 
every child receiving Individual tutoring Instead of class teaching, there would be almost 
no need for schools to staff more than one or two rMdtng >dachers. 

Instead, the schools could concentrate on subjects, such ds the new math^ that are 
not easily taught at home . Placement of children In multlKjge groups would be the norm 
M ' • School* could foster the ploy >vrtttrtj^ and acting, debating 

' Vg^^^^ refreshment. They would use their home-taught reading skills 




L 1 and A^Meved 

y T« trs»*^l:5 ^s.a'sf A 



LBS BOUROS DB LA VALLBB 

Tout* par^t d« *• ^•Tdyxr^ 

Au plufl beau d« VM\ 
Oii U8 crlitftux de nal^e font la parura 

Dta hlW8 atoUw* 

La soir, dans las bourgs da la Vallrfa^ 
Las jaunas gamins 
Volant las aaouraux, 
A«enta douoaraux, 

A I'automna das onnaas. 

La solr, dans las bourgs da la Vall^a, 
Las Jaunas gaalns 
Volant las amouraux, 
Aiaants douoaraux* 

toua 1.. jour, 
ont la tamps da B'almart 
oil una sJula sllhouatU falsant 1 -amour 
D^palnt I'^tamlta. 

La solr, dans las bourgs da la Vallaa, 
Las Jaunes gamins 
Volant las amoureux, 
Amants douoaraus, 

nar'l.rSMra%oSi"ious faltB pour , 



